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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Ps.— Archives de Psychologic; Ar. f. G. Ph.=Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur systematische Philosophic ; Br.J.Ps.= 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Set. Mcth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic ; Psych. Bui. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin ; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Met. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nio-Sc — Revue Nio-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph.= 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia c Scienzc Affini ; V. f w. Ph. = Vicrteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaft- 
iche Philosophic ; Z. f Ph. u. ph. Kr. — Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosoph- 
ised Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnes- 
organe, I. AM.; Zeitschrift fur Psychologic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] ; 

Consciousness and Its Object. B. H. Bode. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

IX, 19, pp. 505-513. 

Philosophical discussion has lately had reference to idealism, opponents of 
which are divided into the two main camps of pragmatism and realism. An 
article by Professor McGilvary is made the basis of a distinction between the 
latter views. The question involved is that as to how the same fact may be 
at the same time a member of the 'objective' and of the 'subjective' order. 
The relation of consciousness to the object Professor McGilvary explains by 
means of the concept of 'centrality.' This relation is selective, and under 
its influence the object changes. So far as it goes, the pragmatist can agree 
with this view, but with reference to constructive theory, it serves only as a 
mode of approach. The conclusions for realism obtained in this way are 
obtained by ignoring the very facts which set the problem. This view leads 
to representationism. On the other hand, from our ' internal ' point of view, 
fixity is but relative and things experienced possess a boundless mobility, 
they are different things by being experienced. But attention is called not 
primarily to the cogency of this view so much as to a recognition of the char- 
acter of the problem. 

E. Jordan. 

The Relation of Instinct and Intelligence. Henry Rutgers Marshall. Br. 

J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 247-266. 

I. Until very lately intelligence has been considered as a purely subjective 
concept and instinct as a purely objective concept. The two should not be 
contrasted but rather correlated in terms of feelings and actions. II. It 
appears, from the objective point of view, that the whole gamut of animal 
activities is explicable on the basis of a unity of biological process; that no line 
of distinction can be drawn between the process evidenced in hesitant, in- 
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definite, unpredictable and modifiable reactions, and the process evidenced 
in the most ideal of instinct actions, absolutely immediate, definite, un- 
modifiable, and predictable; that all varieties of animal activity are reducible 
to the instinct action form; that all of them are dependent upon structural 
arrangements which are innate and inherited; that there is no evidence of any 
influences ' coming in ' at any stage of progress to determine modification; that 
these influences, whatever they may be, are always present in the simplest 
and in the most complex of animal activities alike. III. Certain activities 
are controlled by intelligence, others do not effect any change in consciousness. 
In instinctive action there is a conscious element, 'instinct feeling.' Actions 
yielding instinct feelings are not our ideal instinct actions. Reflexes com- 
monly called unconscious and complexes commonly called instinctive are 
more closely allied than is commonly supposed. Can we say that instinct 
feelings are entirely lacking in intelligent characteristics? Hardly, when we 
consider such ones as emotions and sentiments. Such considerations, taken 
with the former, point to the hypothesis that intelligence, experience and in- 
stinct feeling involves but one process, and that the psychic unit is instinct 
feeling, just as the biological is instinct action. In habit-formation, and idea- 
tion, in the dissolving of 'hesitancy' and 'doubt,' and even in volition, we 
appear to reach the description of the highest forms of intelligence in terms of 
instinct feeling. Even the self may be shown to be nothing more nor less than 
the most fundamental of all highly complex instinct feelings. The difference 
between instinctive and intelligent acts would appear to be one involved with 
an appreciation of temporal situations. IV. This conception is here cor- 
related with the views of McDougall, Carr, Morgan, Myers, and Stout in 
respect to the following points: (a) innateness as a characteristic of instinct 
actions and intelligent actions; (b) instinct as a form of capacity; (c) the 
distinction between instinct actions and reflex actions, (d) the distinction 
between instinct and intelligence. 

Roy C. Holl. 

Les conditions dialectiques de la philosophic de I'intuition. G. Marcel. Rev. 

de Met., XX, 5, pp. 638-652. 

All intuitional philosophy makes a radical distinction in some form between 
intuition and discursive reason. The problem here is to determine to what 
extent it must appeal to dialectic and what value the latter has for it. In the 
first place, it must assume that being is in some general way presented to the 
mind, i. c, that reality is accessible. Secondly, it must prove that discursive 
thought is in no wise able to grasp being. But evidently the idea of being is 
logically anterior to all demonstration which seeks to establish the metaphysical 
impotence of discursive thought. It is, furthermore, hard to see how from the 
negation of the ontological value of discursive thought we can arrive at the 
conclusion that intuition is adequate. But perhaps the affirmation that 
reality is accessible is itself an intuition. If so, we must conclude that the 
intuition which grasps reality presupposes the intuition which affirms the 
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relation and so become involved in a circle. Therefore a negative dialectic 
fails to support a philosophy of intuition, but any intuitionism such as Berg- 
son's must defend itself. A philosophy of intuition presupposes in some in- 
determinate sense a difference between being and idea of being. But thought 
is unable to distinguish being from the idea of being. To deny pure being is 
simply to deny it as foreign to thought, *. e., to declare it identical with the 
act which posits it. How shall we conceive the act which posits the identity 
of being and the idea of being? If this very act in thinking itself destroys 
itself there is room for a philosophy of intuition, on certain conditions. The 
question now arises whether or not there is an identity of being and the idea 
of being. On the answer to this question depends the possibility of a philos- 
ophy of intuitionism. The question quickly resolves itself into one regarding 
the possibility of absolute knowledge. If we can prove that the idea of abso- 
lute knowledge, conceived as the condition of thought, is itself contradictory, 
the possibility of absolute knowledge will be destroyed by positive dialectic. 
It is but an idea, necessary for the pursuit of science, but which does not express 
the nature of being. Thought denies itself in affirming the identity of being 
and the idea of being. There is evidently something in thought which cannot 
be completely reduced to idea; it is the act of thought. This creative act 
transcending knowledge may not properly be called knowledge. Intuition 
now appears as the act by which thought affirms that it is transcendent to that 
which is purely objective within it. It is, in short, an act of faith, its content 
being revealed only in practical dialectic. 

H. G. Townsend. 

Henri Bergson. Ernst Muller. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVIII, 2, pp. 185-194. 

The author believes that the work of Henri Bergson reveals a tendency to 
turn back to the ultimate metaphysical questions which, since the time of 
Kant, have been so much neglected. The fundamental conception of Berg- 
son's philosophy is that through intuition we may gain a true insight into the 
nature of the object itself. Analytic thought, on the contrary, can deal only 
with the external and with symbols. Metaphysic is the science without sym- 
bols. The object of intuition is, above all things else, the self. This general 
statement is followed by a brief summary of the three volumes of Bergson's 
work. It is then suggested that Bergson's treatment of time is similar to 
Kant's, that there are elements of pragmatism in his philosophy, and that it 
stands in sharp contrast with ancient philosophy. 

H. G. Townsend. 

La notion Bergsonienne du temps. A. Farges. Rev. Neo-Sc, XIX, 75, pp. 

337-378- 

Bergson's conception of time is made the center of his philosophical system. 
It is the antithesis of space, and therefore is characterized by heterogeneity, 
pure quality, and incommensurability. Six main confusions in Bergson's 
treatment may be designated as follows: (1) quantity confused with quality; 
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(2) unity confused with number; (3) number confused with space; (4) space 
confused with homogeneity; (5) time confused with motion; (6) time con- 
fused with heterogeneity. Of the first of these it may be said that quality 
makes things similar or dissimilar, while quantity makes them equal or unequal ; 
and, therefore, that quality may be indirectly quantitative, (a) by comparison 
with another quality, as when one force equals or outweighs another; and (b) 
by comparison with itself, as when an emotion seems greater at one time than 
at another. Of the second confusion we may say that unity is not a sum of 
fractions, either finite or infinite, but is antecedent to its parts, as is the mother- 
cell. Fractions contained only potentially in unity are indefinite, and therefore 
without number. The confusion of number with space involves statements 
contrary to the facts. If we empty extent of qualitative distinctions, as 
Bergson does, number is impossible, for one thing cannot be distinguished 
from another. Co-existence or simultaneity is not enough to constitute the 
extended, for three simultaneous tones do not involve an atom of space. The 
fourth confusion is caused by overlooking the fact that there are two kinds 
of homogeneity, the simultaneous and the successive. The first of these has 
all its parts at the same time; the second acquires them only gradually and 
in succession. This second sort is not spatial homogeneity, but is that found 
in time, movement, and discourse. The fifth error consists in confusing time 
with movement. Time is only the measure and condition of movement. 
We could represent the quantity of time and the quantity of motion in a given 
time as the two inseparable aspects, or the two dimensions of the same move- 
ment, non-equivalent and essentially distinct. The sixth error is the most vital 
of all. By defining time as pure quality and also as pure heterogeneity, 
Bergson states a paradox. Pure quality should be absolutely simple and im- 
possible to measure or divide into equal or unequal intervals. Pure hetero- 
geneity requires that no two intervals should possess the same content. As 
to the ordinary conception of time, we find that Bergson affirms without prov- 
ing that the time of science and of common-sense is illusory. His own notion of 
the duree is open to the criticism that it does not conform to experience, and 
therefore is unintelligible. All sciences adduce decisive proofs of the reality 
of cosmological time. There was time in the natural world long before the 
appearance of man and his mental syntheses by which time is conceived or 
measured. Minerals, plants, and animals of the lower orders have no such 
mental synthesis. Time without quantity, or at least a possibility of being 
indirectly measured, would not be time. It would have no movement, and 
no succession. This is the timeless eternity of la durie. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Notes on the Problem of Titne. J.S.Mackenzie. Mind, No. 83, pp. 329-346. 
I. Time, though having a certain basis in perception, may yet rightly be 
treated as conceptual. II. Time is not to be regarded either as Substance, 
Quality, or Relation; but rather as a Form or Order. III. Time is to be taken 
as an infinite order or form, but not as an infinite whole. IV. Time is not 
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the form of Inner Sense. It is rather the form of the changing. Change is 
the concrete fact of which time is the formal order. V. In respect to its 
phenomenal reality time is on precisely the same footing as all the forms or 
orders within which the facts of our experience are arranged. VI. Is the 
causal order to be identified with the temporal order? Regularity in the 
sequence of events seems necessary for our arrangement of events in any order 
not arbitrary. But is such uniformity in the sequence of events enough to 
constitute what we understand by a causal order? Causation seems to involve 
the conception of explanation as well as that of uniformity. Causation is a 
particular application of the conception of ground, and the only kind of ground 
that is ultimately satisfying is the apprehension of an intelligible system within 
which the particular fact falls. Events in time present themselves as more or 
less contingent. This leads us to search for some more well-ordered system 
within which they may be regarded as falling. In this quest we are only 
partially successful. VII. When we regard time simply as the form or order 
within which events occur it is evident that there can be no ground for thinking 
of it as having either a beginning or an end; just as a straight line, regarded 
simply as a direction in space, has neither beginning nor end. This leads to 
the question VIII. Can we think of anything as causa sui? Kant's arguments 
on this point show that there is no possibility of finding a real explanation of 
happenings in other happenings. May we not explain things according to a 
Platonic order of preference? According to Plato the conception of the Good 
or Perfect is the only one that can be accepted as causa sui. But he thought 
of the form of Good as eternal and regarded the eternal as timeless. It 
might become more intelligible if we regard the eternal as containing time. 
IX. The author endeavors to meet the following objections to regarding the 
eternal as containing time: (i) that the essence of time lies in the fact that, 
when one moment in it is real, all the others are unreal; (2) that the time 
process could only be supposed to reveal its eternity in the act of vanishing 
away; (3) that it is hardly possible to understand how such a self-contained 
and self-explanatory time order could be supposed to begin; (4) that it is 
;self-contradictory to suppose that a perfect whole can contain anything of the 
nature of growth; (5) that it is not really possible to think of any actual 
universe as a perfectly intelligible whole; (6) that we are not really helped 
by this conception. 

Roy C. Hoix. 

'The Pessimism of Bergson. J. W. Scott. Hibbert Jour., XI, 1, pp. 99-116. 
To interpret aright the world of phenomena Bergson would have us abandon 
our habits and prejudices; for example, in dealing with the problem of free 
will we must first remove space which causes us to see things wrongly. But 
this, as will appear, is pessimism. Bergson, in Les donnSes immSdiates de la 
conscience, points out that in the interpretation of our inner life we introduce 
the external category, space. This confusion creeps in at the very first when 
we represent consciousness as a series of events which follow each other, and 
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thereby introduce time and space. For example, when we have two similar 
sensations we compare them by means of quantitative, and therefore spatial, 
magnitudes. This confusion is due to our habit of considering the multi- 
plicity of our conscious states as quantitative when it is only qualitative. 
Similarly, to ask if the will is determined, whether a thing could turn out 
differently if it were done again, is to introduce space and time. Bergson does 
not aim to solve the problem of free will but shows the mistake of those who 
ask it. But in so doing he shows that the self cannot be known and this is 
pessimism. For to know a thing is at least to distinguish it from the knower. 
But Bergson would not allow this distinction, for that would be introducing 
space. For him, to know what anyone will do, would be either to know the 
act as completed, or to be that person. But such knowledge cannot be. To 
know would be to give up self to know another; and the self would no longer 
be. Progress is possible, but only by losing self. Such a dilemma throws 
the self into pessimism. To overcome this tendency we must welcome exter- 
nality, use it, and through it, reach the higher life of optimism. 

Frank Dickinson. 

Sur les premieres conceptions philosophiques de Maine de Biran. V. Delbos. 

Rev. de Met., XX, 6, pp. 751-776. 

One of the oldest testimonies which we have to convey to us the philosophic 
convictions and ideas of Maine de Biran is his Meditation sur la mort pres du 
litfunebre de sa srnur Victoire, dated July 29, 1793. Influenced by the death 
of his sister and by reading the Essays of Bonnet and Condillac, he set out to 
treat the problem. He found that the personality or the permanence of the 
ego (Conscience du moi) was only the union of the successive moments of our 
existence and thus that memory itself only bound these diverse moments of 
existence. But the seat of memory he found to be corporeal, which is suffi- 
ciently proved by the power which illnesses often have, of effacing our mem- 
ories. Is death thus nothing more than an illness? And if such is the case, 
and our personality is destroyed, what is there in common with our actual 
present existence, and with our future existence? With such a hypothesis, 
it is not impossible to imagine the migration of souls, as the Pythagoreans 
believed. However, our personal identity is warranted by the fact that we are 
conscious of it, not by a substantial reality supposedly distinct from our 
consciousness. Maine de Biran was likewise inclined to defend the great 
moral and religious truths against the tendencies and conclusions of the 
philosophy of Hobbes and Spinoza. He found fault with these moralists, 
interested in the problem of happiness, relying entirely on general reflections 
and postulates, and believing that we can immediately control our feelings and 
inclinations. The philosophy of Maine de Biran has its profound source in 
the reflections and analyses to which he devoted himself at the proper moment. 
His interest was always in the ego, which asserts itself through the inner sense 
through the exertion or movement of the will. He also tried to discover in 
what our happiness consists and what means we have of gaining it. He does 
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not separate perfection or virtue from happiness and is convinced that the 
truly moral makes us happy. A host of changing phenomena exist within 
us, entirely independent of our will, which the ego realizes when it becomes 
conscious of itself. "Our temperament is that which unites or rather identifies 
the physical and the moral sides of man." For Maine de Biran, nothing was 
more insignificant and preposterous than the reduction of morality to a calcu- 
lus. Morality cannot be an abstract science — its appeal is not wholly to the 
mind, but to the heart. The knowledge of the faculties of man is the means, 
the art of directing these toward the happiness or greatest perfection of the 
individual, is the goal. Experience alone and not reason convinces us of the 
bond of our happiness with that of the men with whom we live. Maine de 
Biran had a decided repugnance for a mechanical explanation of the world. 
He did not uphold the Cartesian doctrine of the soul as substance. The ego 
is known only by the fact that it is active — that it works; we have no imme- 
diate consciousness of substance. 

Emanuel R. Engel. 

Der Glaube an das Bose. Friedrich Boden. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVIII, 4, pp. 

394-4H- 

Originally that which is inimical to man is regarded by him as evil, whether 
his feeling of hostility to it be instinctive or acquired. This sort of reaction 
against evil is found in all stages of evolution, and is an invaluable protection 
against destructive foes, but it is outside the field of morality. Even here, 
however, the difference may be seen between the attitude of science and that 
of religion. For science the concept of evil involves causality, while for 
religion it involves teleology. When man becomes a member of society 
whatever is inimical to the community is regarded as evil. The group may 
be as narrow as the family circle, or as wide as humanity, but the mark of 
membership in it is a common enmity against outsiders. This is especially 
so in religious groups. Man needs the wicked in order to feel his own union 
with the good. The doctrine of predestination does not alter this attitude, 
for he whose will is in accord with that of the group feels that he belongs to the 
chosen, and he whose will is at variance no longer acknowledges the authority 
of the doctrine itself, and therefore does not feel condemned. The doctrine 
of free-will has more complex consequences, for it involves a choice of good 
or evil, and rests, therefore, not on the decision of God, but on that of the 
human will. Belief in the wickedness of man is older than Christianity, but 
Christianity has preserved it. The Kantian theory of ethics is permeated 
with it, and our modern penal codes are dominated by it. It is necessary that 
a moral aversion to the bad should take the place of the old hatred against 
personal enemies. This moral aversion is directed against the foes of all 
mankind, and derives its values from its connection with logical, metaphysical, 
and ethical problems. The application of the impartial method of science 
in the fields of ethics, jurisprudence, and pedagogy has only begun, and progress 
in that direction is very slow. 

Alma R. Thorne. 
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La Realite Sociale. W. M. Kozlowski. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 8, pp. 161-171. 
Truth, though identified by common sense with reality, is the theoretic 
elaboration of this reality, establishing harmony between fact and reason; 
it is not hard and fast like sensible facts, but plastic and mobile. Social 
reality is of this latter sort ; hence it is not definable in terms of physical science. 
If we try to comprehend it from the point of view of objective nature, we 
reach an aggregate of individuals capable of interacting — a possible, but not 
an actual, society. The social bond itself, in its concrete manifestations, 
escapes this method of treatment. Therefore social reality must exist in an 
order different from sensible reality — and this order is characterized by co- 
operation, a plan of common action for a given end on the part of those who 
direct the action, and by the consciousness of the necessity of obedience 
in carrying out the plan on the part of those directed. This bond perpetuates 
itself as an ideal connection when the immediate need is past; and society 
consists in the generalized and perpetuated tradition of union for a common 
end. Every social fact is a fact of consciousness and also passes beyond indi- 
vidual consciousness; it implies a continuity in the consciousness of following 
as well as coexisting generations. The individual cannot violate this tradition 
without suffering the cousequences as surely as if it were a natural law, but with 
this difference: the social law is not external to him; he himself takes part 
in the cooperation by which it is made. Social law is modifiable by every new 
ideal which passes beyond individual consciousness; we rule social reality not 
by obedience as to physical nature but by conscious legislation — not by 
cognition, but by will. This does not mean that material means are excluded; 
but they are regarded as the symbols of ideas. The relations between indi- 
viduals have their ground in common tradition and can be referred to the 
social spirit, which surpasses the individual in permanence and richness of 
content, and includes the symbols and aims of the community. It is the ever 
growing sum of the values produced by humanity, which is known to history 
as civilization, and to sociology as Social Reality. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Le concept de I'ideal. D. Draghicesco. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 11, pp. 465-495. 
The ideal, more than any other concept, is that of which we should not 
determine the exact content. We may get an idea of it, however, by viewing 
it in a series, as harmony, progress, end, perfection. Each of these contains 
the ideal. In its turn the idea of progress has meaning only if conceived as a 
series of successive developments in the direction of a preconceived end which 
can only be perfection, in other words, the ideal. As it represents the final 
term of the process of evolution, it appears immutable, like a polar star to 
guide our action, or on the contrary, it may seem elusive, always retreating 
before our approach. In either case it is the rational act of the mind looking 
into the future. Evolution and the ideal are inseparably related, if not simply 
the same thing from two points of view. The former is the external, the latter 
is an anticipated vision of different phases of the process of becoming. I. Only 
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as society becomes more rational and reflective can idealism develop. The 
individual, being one of the elements of society, must be governed by its laws. 
Conversely, we may study society analytically through the individual. II. 
Humanity feels the need of instruction and accepts science as a rational guide 
to knowledge of the external, and may in time, by the same means plus intui- 
tion, lead us to understand social and moral phenomena. III. Men have 
always had, aside from philosophy and the positive sciences, religion or pure 
intuition, which supplemented induction. The field refused by science has 
been filled by religion and a socialism akin to sociology. The differences 
between religion and socialism appear when we examine their aims or ideals. 
Christianity based upon pure intuition is infinitely broader than social doc- 
trine. It sees far: it is the extreme of idealism. IV. Between this extreme 
and the field of science or natural phenomena is sociology, which appears as a 
synthesis. It is the effort to descend and incorporate the ideal in the real; 
it is the point of interaction between finality and causality. Yet these are 
not totally different things. Ends are always known through causes and the 
principle of causality is presupposed in teleology. Finality is cause seen 
through intuition, and causality is finality based upon reason. 

H. R. Brockett. 

A Psychological Definition of Religion. William K. Wright. Am. Jour. 

Theol., XVI, 3, pp. 385-409- 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a working definition of religion, which 
will be formulated from the point of view of functional psychology, and which 
will not involve any assertion in regard to the function of religion in human 
society. It will set forth this definition by genus and differentia. For the 
genus of religion the author appeals to Hoffding's conception of religion as 
concerned with the conservation of values, and for the differentia he appeals 
to Leuba's definition as belief in a "psychic, superhuman power." The genus 
of the proposed definition reads: "the endeavor to secure the conservation of 
socially recognized values," and is supposed to be broad enough to include 
every type of religion. The differentia states that these values are concerned 
"through specific actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from 
the ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human beings, and 
that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency." This differentia is 
intended to distinguish religion from all other endeavors to secure the conserva- 
tion of socially recognized values. The paper closes with a discussion of the 
social function of religion from the objective viewpoint. 

E. Jordan. 

The Value of Social Psychology. Helen Wodehouse. Int. J. E., XXIII, 

1, PP- 50-59- 

An observation of political and social life shows that men generally act, not 
rationally, but in accordance with the emotions and passions of the present 
moment. Social Psychology recognizes this fact and aims to examine ; 
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through empirical observation, the complex organism of society so that it 
may be able to formulate laws by which society may govern itself. Whether 
or not there is a Social Psychology, there will always be psychological theories 
of some sort; and it is the business of Social Psychology to destroy the false 
theories and laws, such as the belief in the singleness and simplicity of motives 
and its supplement, the belief in other people's wickedness, and formulate 
more fundamental and exact ones. Again Social Psychology seeks to inculcate 
the proper habit of mind toward life, to emphasize the importance of method 
in moulding society, and to detect the false ideals in politics and society. 
Finally, it is hoped that it will not destroy political enthusiasm but place it 
on a juster basis. In short, Social Psychology aims to tell man how he may 
best serve society. 

Frank Dickinson. 

Esthetics of Simple Color Arrangements. Kate Gordon. Psych. Rev., XIX, 

5. PP- 352-363- 

1. When large and small masses of color appear together, it is more agree- 
able to find the large ones in the periphery of the visual field. 2. Brighter 
colors are preferred near the center of such figures, darker colors near the 
periphery, whether the background of the colors is light or dark. 3. In the 
figures where the central and peripheral figures are equal in size, and where a 
light background is surrounded by a black frame, a dark color is preferred in 
the center. 4. There is probably some tendency to prefer large masses of a 
favorite color, but this tendency does not prevail over other considerations. 
5. When colors are equated in brightness the color which stands nearer the 
red end of the spectrum is preferred in the center. 

James S. Johnston. 

Literary Self Projection. June E. Downey. Psych. Rev., XIX, 4, pp. 

299-311. 

Self projection may occur in a form that is not emphatic. A visual self 
projection may be of this nature. The visualized self may be only a spectator 
of the scene. Such visual self projection may be become emphatic when fused 
with it are projected kinaesthetic, tactual, or organic images. That frequently 
such fusion fails is shown by those instances in which the subject feels in 
person the kinesthetic experience and does not project it into the visualized 
figure of the self. The objectified kinesthetic or organic factors may, on the 
other hand, fuse with visual material other than that of the visualized self. 
The visual objectification may take form as a person not the self or assume 
the form of some animal or some object of the inorganic world. Sometimes 
there occurs kinesthetic consciousness without visual accompaniment, and 
such kinesthetic consciousness may or may not be objectified. 

James S. Johnston. 
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1. Passing a current through the wrist reduces sensitivity as much as passing 

the current through the elbow. This would seem to refute the evidence offered 

by Goldscheider for proving the joint to be the seat of the movement sensation. 

2. An apparently better way to indulge in introspection is to use ether to 

anaesthetize the skin. 3. The results obtained with the use of ether tend to 

corroborate Professor Pillsbury's theory that the muscles and tendons are 

the seat of the sensations of movement. 

James S. Johnston. 



